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ABOUT this time people naturally begin to think of their 
reading matter for the new year, and in no way can a 
little care and co-operation produce more marked results 
than in the selection and ordering of the periodicals which are 
to cover the library table during the next twelve months. It 
has steadily been our aim to offer our readers every facility for 
obtaining books and periodicals of the best class at the very lowest 
prices, and this year, as will be seen by the clubbing rates else- 
where published, our arrangements are unusually satisfactory, the 
saving to those who take any number of periodicals being in some 
instances very great. The range from which to select is large 
and covers a wide variety of subjects. 



MANY houses richly decorated in other respects have wood- 
work very indifferently grained, and so not properly as- 
sociating with costly paper, hangings, carpet and furn- 
iture. It is well for occupants to have their attention directed 
to this point. There is as much difference among grainers as 
among portrait and landscape painters. Sometimes the fault is 
in the colors ; more often in hurried, careless and unskilful work. 
There is graining so well executed that it would require an ex- 
pert to distinguish it from the real wood imitated. An excellent 
plan to test graining if a good specimen is not on hand is to 
obtain from a lumber dealer a good specimen of the wood 
imitated, smoothed, finished and varnished and rubbed down 
with pumice stone, and compare it. The woods usually imitated 
are mahogany, rosewood, maple and dark oak, ash and black 
walnut, for inside finish. 



THERE are many dismal rpoms defective in their light and 
with unattractive outside views which only require the art 
of the decorator to render pleasant. A dining-room with 
wood work of grained oak, the brown paper on the walls of 
which absorbed much of the very indifferent light, the gloom 
being increased by various combinations of color, was lately taken 
in hand by an expert. A greenish yellow paper with flowering 
damask pattern was selected for the frieze. The paper was a con- 
ventionalized rose, closely interwoven, the coloring golden emerald 
green dolled work, ground of varied cream tints with warm 
touches of cream color. This, neither yellow nor green, provided 
for the reflection of light. The ceiling was tinted creamy yel- 
low, a few lines of deeper color in the cornice, this ceiling 
giving a golden glow contrasted with adjutant tones. The mid- 
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die wall course or picture space was changed from brown to a 
plain citron olive distemper color ; the moulding above and 
small moulding below were painted grey blue. The skirting 
and doors also were of grey blue, giving contrast to the wall. 
The dado was of russet olive. Warmth of effect was secured by 
painting the grey mantels . a deep crimson toned Venetian red, 
the over mantel, the same relieved by brass adornments and 
colored brie a- brae. Curtains were, supplied of deep coral red 
wool. The windows indroduced to hide exterior views were of 
rolled cathedral glass. The change was that of enchantment, 
securing a quiet, reposeful, rich effect, the upper portion of the 
roon) full of a softened light, appearing equally well in the glow . 
of artificial light and the ruddy flame of the fire. 



WHEN railways first started there was no thought of fanci- 
ful decoration and luxurious appointments for passenger 
cars swiftly moving over the long reaches of the country 
and exposed to storms, cinder and dust. When ornament came 
to be added to utility there was much crudeness and fanciful ex- 
travagance in. the display for which painters, carvers and other 
artisans were not responsible, managers and Other officials taking 
the direction of the decoration. In the variety of present styles 
of passenger car decorations, it is evident that the qualified 
decorator is securing his right position. We witness the rapid 
disappearance of the florid and incongruous details and more 
of a definite purpose. It is observable that rich hardwoods, of 
different colors in combination and with ornamental inlays, 
take more and more the place of painting in the inside. On 
most of the leading lines the outside painting, as to the meth- 
ods of applying which with reference to durability and sightli- 
ness these is a wide diversity of practice, are perfect trumphs 
of the colorist. Decoration within and without is even stimu- .. 
lated by competition- for passenger traffic. Where the tempta- 
tion, to patronise rival lines, otherwise equal, the public show 
an appreciable preference for the more elegant cars. This speaks 
well for art progress. We note that the effect of color contrast 
in the adornments is better understood, or, at least, better 
practised than ever. 



AS all are aware, color treatment suitable for one room is in- 
applicable to another, and surroundings must be taken 
into account, whilst the skill and fancy of the decorator 
has much to do with the success of the arrangement ; but some 
specific ideas as to' the contrasts and harmonies of colors may 
here be noted. In a dining-room having mahogany furniture, a 
wall in which red predominates, that color will supply a 
harmony to the furniture, whereas, green in its place will furn- 
ish a contrast. With oak furniture, a harmony will be obtained 
with a dado of purple, brown, chocolate or maroon, the upper 
portion of the wall being a quiet green. The following shows a 
-few colors with their contrasting and harmonizing tones : Red 
contrasts with green, harmonizes crimson; green contrasts with 
red, harmonizes yellow; orange contrasts with blue, harmonizes 
red or pink; purple contrasts with yellow, harmonizes crimson; 
yellow contrasts with purple, harmonizes orange and pale colors ; 
gold contrasts with dark colors, harmonizes light colors; black 
contrasts with pale colors, harmonizes deep colors ; white con- 
trasts with black; brown, harmonizes any color. Bits of red, 
ruby and peacock blue, olive, pale rose and pale green look 
well sprinkled over a well furnished room. ' 



FURNITURE interests us in a greater degree than any pro- 
duct of art in use ; because it surrounds us and applied 
directly to our sense of comfort. That of tastful design is 
always in demand. The designer who would come up to the 
artistic requirements of the day should study all styles of furn- 
iture, not for the imitation of examples but their adaptation. 
Furniture of the Italian Renaissance, beautiful in itself, was 
suited to other climates, habits and conditions, and with its rich 
coverings dispensed with, on pecuniary considerations, much of the 
original character of the style is lost. In Germany traditionally 
delivered forms suffered in being transformed. Our upholsterers 
never succeeded half so well in following the French when in the 
habit of resurrecting forms of the, past as taste of buyers hap- 
pened to change. Through properly utilizing the styles of former 
times greater progress has been made in furniture than in any 
of the artistic industrial arts. The effects of color and ornament 
are more closely studied, wifh perfect execution of the several 
parts in first-class furniture, there are fewer specimens of the 
eccentric and peculiar, and eclectic styles are developed with 
regard to the beauty of the whole composition. 



WHERE color decoration is to be the leading feature of an 
interior, moulded surfaces may to a large extent be dis 
pensed with, and it may fairly be said that the fewer 
and simpler the mouldings, the better will they bear color treat- 
ment. 



BOOK bindings for editions de luxe are invariable accompa- 
niments of the present gift season. Whatever the contents 
the artistic binder is apt to regard his work as that chiefly 
worthy of attention. Among the comparatively Jew books that 
have run the gauntlet to secure this" distinction- we notice less 
direct imitation of the antique than formerly ; that is to say in- 
laced strap work is less prominent, and what appears is more 
ingeniously arranged than in most Italian, styles of the Renais- 
sance; there are examples in their. place of ingenious combina- 
tions or interlacing of lines, with very fine detail, effective 
in proportion to the skill of, elaboration ; in place of stiff pat- 
ters of former seasons we have lighter and more perfect styles; 
foliage ornament pretty in effect and and not too artificial, with 
numerous small scrolls filling up the spaces, combinations pre- 
senting a richness, of general effect, showing that there. is abund- :. 
ant room for originality and the display of artistic feeling in 
this department of art. 



THE treatment of gold grounds is a inatter demanding con- 
siderable care. The great value "of gold in decoration is in 
its sympathetic quality. Its sensitiveness ..to adjoining 
colors makes a large part of its value in decoration, acting as a 
harmonising adjuster of tints and tones. A red or warm out- 
line or border will impart a warmth to the whole gold ground,, 
whereas if the border is cold in tone, that of the gold is chilled 
and lowered. To this, quality may be added that of reflecting 
softly and with a subdued warmth of tone the predominating 
color of the room and its necessaries, thus imperceptibly^ to the 
vision blending part with part. All decorators know that it is 
easier to bring colors into harmony with gold in use.. The em- .. 
ployment of gold is the most ready means for effecting what is 
known as the recall of color, . an undispehsible part. Of any pic- . 
torial or decorative scheme, and it does this with so much play 
of light and dark that it excites somewhat of the interest, we ex- 
perience in watching the changes of color on sea and on clopds. 



THE elegant styles in which jewelry is now set are suggestive - 
of decorative modes of treatment with other materials and 
for other purposes. Types of ornament of classic and other 
origin though admitting of numerous modifications are too much 
adhered to. With the pliable precious metals, however, ejrery en- 
couragement is given to break away, in the search of novelty, 
from accepted forms, resulting in new classes of ornament, in- 
cluding a variety of forms of flora adapted for reproduction.' 
Jewelers have, succeeded in reviving the demand for silver orna- 
mentations. Silver is more extensively employed for dinner and 
tea ware, frames of boxes and mirrors, and borders of toilet 
tables which latter when heavily chased are now slightly 
oxidised ; also for caskets, small clocks and calendar frames. 



DECIDED geometrical patterns are less prominent this season 
in carpets; in some of the most attractive styles a general 
evenness of distribution is preserved, an all over effect 
with just so much accentuation of particular parts as to give 
the idea of the centers from which the pattern radiates. In the 
borders we find occasionally a certain color that is in the field 
which at once draws a designed attention to its counterpart in 
the latter. A good pattern will display a bloom of color at a 
distance which does not allow of its special features being dis- 
cerned with a bank of flowers which displays new features 
closely approached. In backgrounds neutal colors prevail. 



IN adopting double window curtains for windows, it is a good 
arrangement to have one set predominating in warm, the 
other in cold colors— colors delicate and full of light. The 
shimmering changes in depth of tint as one color is reflected on 
or seen through the other impart a certain subtlety or tender- 
ness to the hues thus graduated in intensity by the disposition of 
the folds. Lavender, violet, pink, yellow, light green and blue 
accord with the more decided colors of crimson, scarlet, choco- 
late, blue and dark myrtle. 



A STYLE of frieze lately executed for a large room of fine 
proportion consists of a complete tableau of a pastoral 
character, representing outdoor life, extending the full 
length of each wall. It has been said that a frieze should not 
be sufficient of a picture to carry one's mind out of the room. 
In this instance the pictorial effect is charming, being decidedly 
heightened by the boldly projecting and richly carved colored 
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HE quaint and eccentric in design and form in artistic pro- 
duction will invariably in a few years be looked on as 
crude and tasteless. 



